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Room For the Glory of All 

'"There have been wars of the Cross and the 
A Crescent, the Red Rose and the White, 
but the Sun and the Stars have never 
quarrelled in their courses. 

’ . There is one glory of the Sun and another 
glory of the Moon, and one star differeth from 
another star in glory, but there is room in the 
ample gulfs of the sky, there is room in the 
spacious purposes of history, for the glory of all. 

Japanese Ambassador to the United 
States in 1911, thirty years before her 
wanton attack on America in the Pacific 


What shall It profit a nation ? 


T Tnmoved by the miserable plight of Italy, deaf 
to the* entreaties of her best friends, Japan 
has plunged, headlong into the fiery maelstrom of 
the war, her way to bankruptcy and ruin. Her 
entrance follows Italy's exit from Abyssinia. 

One of the sorriest stories in the world is the 
story of Italy’s adventure in Abyssinia, the 
brutal conquest of a weak African State which has 
gained its' liberation in six years : 

Six years, six Utile years, six drops of time, 

Yet suns shall rise and many moons shall' wane,. 

And empires die .and braggarts lose their prime. 
So perishes the first of the Axis empires to challenge 
human decency. The doom of the second is on its' 
way ; the third comes leaping blindly in. 

It is odd to remember that these three bullying 
empires of our time trace iheir rise as modern 
States to the same period in history, the sixties 
of last century,. While -the British Empire lias 
grown up naturally through the centuries, born 
of the spirit of freedom and the desire to make 
the wilderness blossom as the. rose, the empires of 
the Axis States have been planned and made as 
men make machines, born of the spirit of conquest,’ 

It is Written in the Skies 

What shall it profit a nation if it gain the whole 
world and lose its own soul ? 

It profits it little, and there is no more eloquent 
sermon on this text than the doom of Italy’s 
empire and the miserable fate in which , the. 
German and the Japanese empires find themselves 
entangled. All these nations might have been 
•secure and mighty among the ruling powers of the' 
earth had their ambition not overreached itself, 
and had they not taken the broad path to de¬ 
struction. We need not think their power is ended, 
for, though Italy is a power no more, the.strength 
of the greater partners in the Axis is far from 
exhausted ; but it is written in the skies that they 
cannot endure in the path they have laid down. 
It is a dramatic witness to the power of righteous¬ 
ness that it should be so, * 

Pjx the world remembers the sordid chapter of 
Abyssinia's conquest by the Judas of* Rome, 
who first befriended this weak African State, 
forced her into the League, of Nations against the 
will of its best friends, and then, 1 laving cajoled 
her in the true Axis waj', struck the unarmed 
, State a felon’s blow and broke her to pieces with 
bombs and poison gas. Italy has always been the 
meanest of the adventurer States; it was she 
who dropped the first bombs from the skies. 

The Whip 

For Italy courage was not enough ; in her 
armoury of empire were the first bombs used in 
war; and in her trail through Africa came the 
first poison gas ever, used against a weaker race. 
While he still ruled Abyssinia Mussolini sent out 
an Inspector-General to see how things were 
going, and, while most of the 1 inspector’s report- 
dealt with theft and corruption by Italian officials, 
and the rapid growth of Italian bankrupts into 
millionaires, the last words were : A people such 
as xve have found, in Africa must be treated with 
bread and a whip ; any other method is fatal . 

J\Jekd we wonder that the whip lias changed 
hands, and that it is Mussolini and his beggared 
army who are receiving its lashes now ? They 
have been whipped out of Abyssinia. The Greeks 
have whipped them in Albania.' The throne of 


Croatia Hitler gave them as a consolation prize 
is so tottery that they dare not send their prince 
to take it. Truly the way of transgressors is hard. 

The roots of Japan reach as far back in history 
as the roots of Rome, and while the Angio : Saxon 
race was emerging from the mists of time there 
were ruling emperors in the island empire of the 
East. It was the 123rd .sovereign of an unbroken 
line who brought 3iis people out of feudalism and 
barbarism and changed them into a modern State. 
Under her ancient dynasty Japan had lived 
through centuries of tranquillity, satisfied with 
Iter age-old ways and cut off from the restless 
\vorld of the West. In the sixties of last century 
she threw off her feudal cloak and opened her gates 
to the foreigner. 

Poisoning the Life of Japan 

It was not easy, for mountebanks like Hitler 
rose in Japan to start republics and rebellions, 
and the taint, of spying was in the blood of the 
ruling race, poisoning Japanese life at every 
phase. But the Emperor Mutsuhito. won. He 
declared that Japan should have a Parliament, 
and that “ intellect apd knowledge should be sought 
for. throughout the world, in order to assist in 
establishing the foundations of the empire,” One 
of the noblest things he did was,to. emancipate a 
million Japanese who were like India’s Untouch¬ 
ables ; little better than cattle, he transformed 
them into citizens by a stroke of the pen, so that 
they-might rise to the highest post in the State. 

npnii pendulum was swinging forward, and though 
the Conservative Samurai, the traditional 
warrior class, clung to the old ways, they suc¬ 
cumbed at last. A foreign loan was raised in 
London to buy out these Japanese gentlemen 
who had'been the proudest warriors in the East. 


In a year or two the scene was- changed. The 
Samurai .surrendered their high traditions and their 
great estates and were mostly pensioned. * The best 
among them remained at the head of Japanese 
society ; the less capable sank low and were lost 
among the common folk. In Tokyo today there 
five in direst poverty descendants of the proud 
Sftmurai who for generation after generation were 
'the strength and stay of Feudal Japan, 

JJut time marched on and Japan went her new way, 
with railways and roads and telegraphs and 
steam-engines and all the complex powers of a 
Western State. Christianity was introduced. Learn¬ 
ing was extended by schools and universities. Her 
young men travelled and became themselves half- 
# Westcrnised, for good or ill. It looked as if it 
might be for good, for we. liked the Japanese. 
We had a great Japanese Exhibition at the White 
City in the year the C N was born. We formed an 
Alliance with her and hoped for centuries of peace 
in the Pacific with this energetic race that had 
come like a new force into the world of affairs. 

Whom the Gods Would Destroy 

Yet it seems now that it must be for ill, this 
emergence in the East of a powerful people copying 
the West. They have not been content'to copy 
what is good, but have brought into the Pacific 
the unpacific spirit of unrest and domination. 
A rapidly growing race, increasing their numbers 
by a million a year, they are now a hundred 
millions sti;ong v and seek to master the peaceful 
races and the boundless spaces of China. She lias 
destroyed tens of millions of Chinese lives, and 
sacrificed millions of her own, and brought herself 
within sight of bankruptcy ; yet she lias failed 
to break the spirit of the Chinese people and is 

Continued on page 2 



War in the Desert 

Men of a famous Home Counties regiment unloading barbed wire 
for use at a forward position somewhere in the Middle East 
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Barbarism to The Powder Monkeys 1/TTi.E Mews Reels 


Overwhelm West Africa? ofTotla v 

Dakar and What It May Mean 


The bracing north wind is now, blowing at Dakar, reducing 
A the intense heat of this seaport capital of French West 
Africa, to make life more bearable for the workmen who are 
preparing it as a robber’s pistol’pointed at the New World. 


n Both here and at _ Casablanca, 
1500 miles to the north in 
Spanish Morocco, German agents 
are seeking to build up powerful 
bases from which to control our 
sea-routes to the Cape and South 
America. ' ’ 

Dakar is the nearest point of 
Africa to South America, being 
only 1715 miles, or eigh£ hours by 
air, from Pernambuco in Brazil. 
At a distance of only 150 miles 
to the west lie the Portuguese 
Cape Verde Islands, named after 
the promontory under which 
Dakar nestles between the Sene¬ 
gal and Gambia Rivers. 

A Scene Transformed 

Enclosed by two breakwaters, 
with an entrance between them 
720 feet wide, Dakar harbour 
was dredged four years ago to a 
depth of 33 feet, making it 
Kvailable for the biggest ships, 
while at this season of the year, 
when the westerly storms cease, 
the harbour can accommodate 
many .’moro-small craft. 

During the past 80 ycai's the 
French have converted what was 
a malarial waste into a mag¬ 
nificent modern city with 130,000 
inhabitants, gathered round the 
splendid palace of the Governor- 
Goi 1 dral, wl 10 . r u les 1,81 6 , 000 ■ 
square miles . of Africa and 
15,000,000 people. Here are 
several commercial docks, a 
naval dock and arsenal, and 
ample stocks of coal and oil. In 
peace Time five million tons of 
shipping'enter the port, bringing 
out rich cargoes of ground-nuts, 
gold,*gum, sisal, and hides. 

From its aerodrome there is a 
regular air-service to France and 
South America, while there is a 
very powerful wireless station at 
Ruflsque. 1 

Founded in 1862, Dakar was 
welcoming its i irst big trading 
ships five years later, and in 
1S85 its railway to St Louis was 
opened. Today a longer line 
links it with the countries of 
the Upper Senegal and the 
Middle Niger. During the last 
few months German engineers 


have been employing the bljjck 
Natives and prisoners, from 
Europe in carrying on the rail¬ 
ways to connect Dakar with the, 
Mediterranean across the Sahara. 

In 1887 Dakar was made a- 
commune on the French model, 
all citizens being given the vote, 
whatever their colour: The 

education of the Natives has 
been one of the. most .pleasant 
features of French rule here. . 

Running like a wedge into 
Senegal, ‘ 100 miles south of 
Dakar, is the British colony of 



Gambia, with its magnificent 
port of Bathurst at the mouth 
of the river. With only 4000 
.square miles of British territory 
behind it, Bathurst has about a 
fifth of the trade oi. Dakar' 
Centuries older than its French 
rival,' it has in - the past been’ 
associated with Dakar in putting 
down slavery in the interior, and 
peaceful competition has marked 
the,progress of tlic two ports. 

It would be tragic indeed for 
the Negro races, which have' 
made so rapid a progress in 
civilisation under "French and 
British rule', if Dakar 1 were to 
become another 1 outpost of Nazi 
barbarism, the pirate nest of the 
bomber and the U-boat. West 
Africa has all through these. 
years been emerging from bar¬ 
barism. It ’ will be a bitter 
thing if Europe should take 
back to her the seeds of the 
barbaric cruelty which has over¬ 
whelmed Germany. 


America Stands With Turkey 


Turkey is to receive some of 
• the milnitions which America 
is sending to the Allies under 
the Lend-Lease Act, for Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt has " found the 
defence of Turkey vital to the 
IJ S defence,” ‘and has ordered' 
that her needs arc to be filled 
as fast as ,possible. 

This is indeed good news, 
indicating to,all the world that 
there is now no doubt at all 
where the . future action of 
Turkey lies. She will bolt and 
bar against the Nazis the high 
rofid through her territory lead¬ 
ing to Suez and the East, and 
America will provide the neces¬ 
sary armaments. We have been 
told, indeed, by the American 
defence officials that these arc 
already, on their way to this 
small‘but, gallant country, /flic 


American decision is linked, 
with the sending of Mr Bullitt 
as the President’s special envoy 
to the Near East, and no 
■ greater friend of freedom could 
have been chosen than this 
former ambassador to France 
and Moscow. The power that 
will lay Hitler low grows apace. 

THINGS SEEN 

A strawberry plant in bloom 
with three berries on it 
and 

A plateful of fine blackberries 
picked in the garden 
at 

Cliff House, Aldington, Kent, 
jn the first week of December. 

A, buttercup in full bloom in 
the second week of December on 
a Kent hilltop., . 


MR CHURCHILL’S CALL 

Every boy and girl today 
will be filled with, pride because- 
Mr Winston Churchill recognised 
them at their real value to the 
Motherland in his great speech 
on the country's man and woman 
power the other day. 

The sixteen and scventccii- 
year-olds have received scant 
enough attention from the State 
in past years. It is indeed only 
since the establishment of the 
Memorial Fund to King George 
the Fifth that attention has.been 
given to the real needs .of all 
the boys and girls, of these 
critical ages. 

It is, of course, quite true that 
the State* has provided evening 
classes and technical schools 
for those who have, the inclina¬ 
tion to take advantage of them. 
While the churches and such 
organisations as the Boy Scouts, 
Girl Guides, Boys Clubs, and 
so on, have done magnificent 
work in building up the char¬ 
acters of tens of thousands. 
Yet hundreds of thousands have 
remained outside these organised 
efforts. (most of them voluntary)*, 
and little more than the street, 
or entertainment of a very 
inferior quality, has been offered 
by this great nation to its youth 
on leaving school. 

Personal Contact 

Under the new scheme every 
boy and girl between 16 arid 18 
will be registered, and then inter¬ 
viewed by the Education authori¬ 
ties, who will thus be able to 
establish and • maintain direct 
contact with them. We must he 
careful that our boys do not run 
loose during this time of stress. , 

There .were fine opportunities 
for helping in tlic war open to 
strong, -lively;boys of. 16 to i8, 
Mr Churchill (himself so .boyish 
still), said, and, after naming 
some of these openings, ended 
this part of his speech with 
these memorable words *. 

" We hope to be able to take 
some of the 16-ycar-old class— 
.like the powder monkeys of 
Nelson’s . day—in some areas 
where the Home Guard will be 
entrusted with anti-aircraft and 
toast defence duties.” 

Captain, Mavryat gave those 
lads who carried the powder from 
the magazines to the muzzle- 
loaders of Nelson’s ships an 
honoured place in tlic story of 
our navy. ,Now Mr Churchill 
has revived their expressive nick¬ 
name for the lively lads of today. 

The Japs Join in 
the Barbarism 

While her envoys were still 
talking peace at Washington, and 
a personal message from President 
Roosevelt was on the way to 
their Emperor, the Japanese 
imitated the barbarous methods 
of Hitler and attacked America 
without a moment’s warning. 

As day broke over the Pacific' 
islands of Hawaii, squadrons of 
aeroplanes swept over ITickmai v i 
Field the, aerodrome, over Pearh 
Harbour the naval base, and over 
Honolulu the capital, causing 
much damage to material and loss 
of life. Shanghai was occupied, 
a British gunboat being sunk* 


'Y'iik first prosecution for waste 
of paper was against a jinn 
of bookmakers for sending out 
circulars and lists of betting 
prices. 

Sonic kincmas in Scotland arc 
having matinees for children for, 
which no tickets need be bought, 
admittance being by a bundle of 
waste-paper. 

Prince Mahmoud, 22-ycar-old 
brother of a Sultan of the Malay 
States, has been accepted by tlic 
R A 1\ for training . 

^bout eight per cent of air 
crews trained or in training 
for the Canadian Air Force are 
American citjzens, and nearly 
10,000 Americans are serving 
with the Canadian Army. 

Before the war. Canada’s Navy 
consisted of 1800 men and 13 ships, 
but by next ’ March it will ;have 
27,000 men and 400 ships. 

In ten months Southern Railway 
salvage has amounted to 703 tons 
of waste-paper ; 17,262 tons of 
scrap metal, 9622 tons of rails 
and 7673 tons of chairs, 256 tons 
of ivastc straw, 3° t° )ls °f textiles; 
and 32 tons of rope and twine . 

go that building could continue 
without interruption through 
last winter a gigantic fibre- 
board canopy/900,000 square 
feet in area was erected over the 
site of a ^9,000,000 Ford aero¬ 
engine factory in America. 


With money earned in the work¬ 
shops, prisoners at Chelmsford Gaol 
are buying National Savings stamps. 

Cheshire County Council arc 
bitildingxamps for people rendered 
homeless by enemy action . 

Aberdeen a book was returned 
to the public library with a 
National Savings Certificate in it. 

In the Yorkshire village of 
Ottriugliam a generous donor has 
opened over 160 savings bank 
accounts for the children. 

A 12-year-old boy at Tottenham. 
has in six months collected £240 
in one street for the National 
Savings scheme . 

jQ bring, breaks for rest and food 
miners at 'Manvers Main 
Colliery, South Yorks, are having 
concerts in the pit, half a mile* 
underground. 

An old-age pensioner of Leicester, 
aged 85, has sent-her pension for 
011c week to the Lifeboat Fund. 

A whale and great quantities 
of fish have been washed ashore 
during storms in the Shetland 
Isles, providing free food for Hie 
islanders, 

CJaving nearly nine tons of note- 
paper and envelopes, nearly a 
million airgraph letters weighing 
only 270 lbs arc on their way to 
our forces in the Middle East. 

A distinctive circular badge is to* 
be worn by domestic workers in 
hospitals in England and Wales, 
estimated at 60,600. 


Scout and Guide News Reel 


L 


ancashirk Scouts have been 
helping farmers by thatching 
outhouses, and have won warm 
praise for their work. 

One-sixth of the total salvage 
collected in Finchley has been 
obtained by Scouts. 

Mill e-sweeping operations arc 
carried out each morning in the 
harbour by Sea Scouts of Cochin 
State, India . 

A recording for an overseas 
broadcast is to be made on 


board Captain Scott’s Discovery, 
now the Sea Scouts training ship. 

Ranger Rowcna Jones of North 
Birkenhead'has received from the 
King the. British Empire Medal for 
gallant conduct.at a First Aid post 
during a raid. . 

A small Guide recently saw sonic 
suspicious signalling and the matter 
was reported to Army authorities ; 
the Guide's knowledge, of signalling 
was tested and, With • a . scvgea nt ,. 
she kept watch, with t/ie result - that 
a spy ivas caught. * 


What Shall It Profit a Nation ? 


Continued from page 1 
in a hopeless tangle at the end 
of five years of war—an incident 
she calls it, using words in the 
Axis sense.which deprives them 
of their meaning. 

It is in this desperate situation 
that Japan seeks to add to her 
enemies her old Ally the British 
Empire, her old friend America, 
and the Dutch 3 Cast Indies. 
Whom the gods would destroy 
they first drive mad, and the 
shadow of doom lies over Axis 
jackal Number Two. 

Over Axis Empire Number 
One the shadow has been falling' 
long. It could have ruled the 
Continent of Europe had it been 
satisfied with friendliness and 
peace. It has thrown its chance 
away because it must have force. 
Never has Germany been a good 
neighbour. Never has goodwill 
been cemented into her founda¬ 
tions. It was in the sixties of last 
century that she, too, was plot¬ 
ting and planning to master the 
world—France in one generation, 
.Britain in the next, all Europe 
in the next: 1870, 1914, 1939. 
They are three fateful dates. 
Between the first two Avars she 
forced on Europe Germany built 
up an empire of peace and of war. 

C^iie sought a place in the sun 
^ and crushed the natives- of 
Africa wherever she set her fc-ct. 


She treated men like cattle , and ) 
trampled down< the fair places, 
of the earth; ; But on thol 
Continent she W011 her way to 
economic mastery which would* ; 
have ‘made licr the strongest* 
and most flourishing power iii } 
Europe had she been satisfied 
with prosperity and a'good namtv 
It was not enough. She must- 
have slaves at her feet and her* 
chains about men’s-necks. She ' 
has enslaved her own people and 1 
made a hundred > mi11 iori slave,^’ 
in European lands, and she liq^. 
thrown off every shred of givilisq-, 
tion and decency in the war fom 
the conquest of the world. i- 1 

go stands this Axis Empire,' 
. Number One, built of blood 
and treathcry and lies, and the 
shadow of coming events is 
over it. When we remember its; 
dazzling triumphs of science and’ 
commerce forty years ago, with') 
the economic supremacy of tlip/ 
Continent in her grasp and a 
long . unbroken prosperity en¬ 
riching her people, we can but. 
feel pity even for this nation 
which lias become as the beasts 
of the field, for it is a tragic 
spectacle to see greatness fall so 
* low. Well may we be warned onr- 
selvcs, and strengthened in our 
faith that righteousness exalte th 
a nation, and that sin is a reproach 
to any people. .ArthurTies. 
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A Cathedral Rising For 50 Years THE COOL SCOT Reading the Sevenpenny Newspaper 


A 1 


notiikr stage lias been reached 
in the building' of the 
world's biggest cathedral, that 
of St John the Divine on Morning- 
side Heights, New York, The 
full length (just over Coo feet) 
has been completed. 

It is a striking thing to 
realise that cathedrals are rising 
on both sides of the Atlantic in 
these tumultuous times. Here we 
have building two at Liverpool, 
one at 'Guildford, and others in 
reconstruction in various places, 
and at New York the Americans 
are finishing the great Gothic 

THE FOXES ARE 
HUNGRY 

A story from Kent shows that 
;evcn a pest niay have its uses. For 
;many years rabbits have been a 
nuisance. Now, partly because il¬ 
ls necessary to stamp out anything 
which mins crops,, and partly be¬ 
cause their meat fetches a good 
price, rabbits have been destroyed 
until there are few left in many 
districts.’ 

Tin foxes are therefore hungry 
and have become so venturesome 
that poultry farmers are concerned 
at the heavy losses*to their flocks. 

700 MILES IN THE 

JUNGLE 

All sorts of marvellous things 
arc going on quietly that wc 
know nothing about. 

When the Governor-General of 
the Belgian Congo was in Cape 
Town the other day he told how 
1200 tons of Congo River boats 
have lately been taken to pieces 
and carried by native porters yoo 
miles through the dense jungle to 
the'Upper Nile. There the boats 
were put together again and are 
being used by the British. The 
whole of. this amazing journey 
.. took eight weeks. •• • 

HOW LONDON HELPED TO 
- BUILD MOSCOW 

When Napoleon * invaded Mos¬ 
cow in itSii* the inhabitants set the 
oily on fire and destroyed it. 
After the invaders had left, de¬ 
feated by “ General Winter," Mos- 
\::nv had to bn rebuilt, and London 
had a curious' share in the task. 

,Near King's Cross there was an 
old medicinal well which was said 
to obtain its virtue from good St. 
('bad. Bishop of Holy Island and 
l:h'cn of Lichfield, who lived in 
the seventh century. Opposite the 
well was the largest heap of cinder 
dlist in the neighbourhood of 
London. Thousands of cartloads 
had been tipped "to make it,, and 
Rwa\a grazing ground of London’s 
mountain goats. 11 was all cleared 
and exported to Russia, where it 
was'iised to make bricks for the 
rebuilding oL Moscow, and - no 
doubt many of the city's buildings 
today t . remain , with those bricks 
made from a London rubbish-heap 
as' part pi their fabric. 


cathedral which was begun nearly 
half a century ago. 

Liverpool, oiir biggest cathe¬ 
dral, is to have a cubic space 
of 13,437,000 feet; Milan, the 
biggest cathedral in Italy,, has 
15,875,000 cubic feet ; but New 
York’s cathedral is to have 
16,822,000 feet, Mr Roosevelt 
is a trustee, and Ids message at 
the service to celebrate another 
stage of its completion said : 

‘‘ This happy consummation is d 
witness to all the world that Ameri¬ 
can faith in the eternal verities of 
religi on rei n at ns u n s ha hen.” 

Bright Schoolboy 

A motor lorry had become 
wedged under a railway bridge, 
and the driver and. several 
other men were doing their 
best to l'elease it. The lorry, 
piled high with metal frames, 
could not be driven forward, 
and all .attempts to back it 
were useless. To remove the 
metal frames seemed hopeless, 
as they were tightly wedged 
under the arch. 

What to do in this dilemma 
nobody quite .'knew till a smart 
boy came along, took in the 
situation at a-glance, and said : 
“ Easy ! If it were my lorry 
I'd just let the wind out of 
the tyres." * 

WHILE MOTHER IS AT 
THE MILL 

Little children arc once more 
within the walls of a cotton mill, 
but not as in the bad old days of 
child slavery. The Owl Mill in 
Oldham has made a comfortable 
nursery for the toddlers whose 
mothers work at.the looms. 

These mothers, skilled workers, 
can not only work happily know¬ 
ing that their babies are well fed 
and wel) tended, but can run for 
. a peep at them during lunch 
hour. Toys and sandpits, cots 
to rest in, air-conditioned rooms, 
an air-raid shelter kept at the 
' right temperature, and a' garden 
for them to play in during the 
summer—all presided over by a 
trained welfare officer. Children 
arc accepted from seven months 
old to* four years. 

GOOD NEWS FOR 
THE FISHERMAN 

. Canadian fishermen are rejoicing 
at the news that the National 
Research Council lias discovered a 
new way-of treating nets so that 
they last much longer. 

The preservative is a solution 
based on chlorinated rubber, and 
nets treated with it are said to be 
much easier to handle, to keep clean, 
and to wash. Knots do not slip. 


It takes more than war to 
make a Scotsman nervous, it 
seems. 

The story is told of a Scottish 
chief engineer on board a ship 
in a convoy crossing the Atlantic. 
Suddenly German planes attacked 
the convoy, and a member of 
the crew of one of the ships ran 
to the chief engineer's cabin. 
“ Chief," he gasped, " there’s a 
raid, and the Germans are very 
close—just overhead." 

" Aye," replied the Chief, " I 
can hear them. By the way, if 
you see the lad just tell him he's 
ten minutes late with my tea," 


KTkvf.r within living memory 
has the cost of producing 
books and newspapers been so 
heavy as now, yet our ancestors, 
with less money, available, had 
to pay higher prices still. 

Taxation raised the price of 
daily papers to Scvcnpcnce. How 
did poor people pay, that sum ? 
The answer is that they did 
not. Instead of each house 
buying a copy, the papers'were 
hired. 

The local newsvendor would 
..start his round by leaving copies 
at houses immediately after 
publication ; then he M ould call 
and collect the papers and 


Two Good Things at Once 


London has done two .fine 
things ■■at once, benefiting 
herself and Russia too. She lias 
taken down Three miles of iron 
railings round IIyde Park, thus 
greatly, improving the beauty of 
the streets all round, and giving 
a thousand tons of scrap metal 
to the munition works for Russia 
and the Middle East. 

Several other London parks 
have lost their railings, and look 
all the better for it. Lincoln's 
Inn Fields gave its rails, up 
several .months ago, and they 
are not missed, unless it be by. 
the sparrows who used to perch 


on, them, and they can still 
chirrup in the- plane trees. 

Now that Hyde Park is yield¬ 
ing. up .its railings to Vulcan’s 
insatiable forge, Green Park and 
St James’s Park will follow with 
another thousand tons, and soon 
all London’s open spaces will be 
really open spaces. . 

Eor ourselves, we have never 
known the real purpose of park 
railings, unless they were for 
small boys to run sticks along 
find make the sort of .din that 
only si nail .boys ap prec i at e. Cer- 
tainly they were a perpetual 
challenge to adventurous youth. 



Palestine Land Girl 

This charming picture from Palestine shows 
that, as in Britain, its women are taking their 
place on the land, releasing men for the Forces 


SEA HARVESTER 

Ocean plankton, the harvest 
of the sea and the foundation of 
our food supply of fish, has had 
a good deal of notice in the C N. 
A famous harvester, Dr C. P. 
Wilson, the marine zoologist, has 
just made his last voyage, and 
his work, completed -when he 
was 80 years old, has been left* 
to the 'Carnegie Institute. It 
consists of the cataloguing of 
the copepods, chief constituent 
of the plankton, in every ocean. 

Many thousands of copepods 
were examined and photo¬ 
graphed by him; and because 
they were captured at three 
levels of the oceans simulta¬ 
neously, they afford a picture of 
plankton which is unsurpassed. 

DECEMBER GARDEN 

Thirty-two flowers have been seen 
blooming in an exposed Sussex gar¬ 
den in December: aubrictia, pansies, 
primroses, St John's wort, pinks, 
carnations, cornflower, campanula*, 
Virginia stock, bush mallow, candy¬ 
tuft, gaillardia, lavender, verbena, 
marigolds, roses,/chrysanthemums, 
wallflowers, eschscholtzia, honesty, 
stocks, mignonette, linaria, yellow 
alyssum,'Christmas roses, hollyhock, 
jasmine, zinnia, viburnum, primus* 
violet, adonis. . 


THE BLUE FLAX 
FIELDS 

Between 3000 and 4000 growers 
arc producing flax in Britain, but 
a great deal more is needed, for 
making aeroplane fabric, hosepipes, 
and many things for the Navy. 

Owing to the wcathcr’ this year's 
crops were pot so big as was 
expected, though the fields of lovely' 
blue struck .a new* note in many 
places. A standard yield of two 
tons' ah acre must be worked for, 
and growers arc to be helped by a 
subsidy from the State. 


deliver them to other families 
who would have them for the 
breakfast hour, after which they 
would go for half an hour, an 
hour, or even longer, to a 
succession of houses, so that by 
the time the first evening papers 
appeared the morning journals 
had been passing from house to x 
house for a full 12 hours. The 
hiring fee was small, but each 
paper more than earned its cost, - 
and its readers were as numerous 
as those of papers which became 
cheap and welcome when the 
abolition of the paper tax per¬ 
mitted every household to have 
its cop}'. 

‘ CANADA’S GOLD 

Having produced 11 per 
cent more gold last year than 
in 1939, Canada is claiming to 
be the third gold-producing 
country in the world. Indeed, 
when the Russian final figures 
are known it may be that the 
Dominion ranks second only to 
South Africa, for Canada's total 
last year was 5,311,145 fine 
ounces, whereas Russia has never 
claimed more than five millions. 

The United States conics next 
with 4,650,000, Canada having 
overtaken her neighbour in gold . 
production in 1938. Ontario’s 
goldfields at Porcupine Camp 
and Kirkland Lake yield nearly 
half of all Canada’s gold. 

PASTEUR’S ENZYME 

A new friend of the body, as 
helpful as any vitamin, has been 
found by Dr K. G. Stern and 
named by him the Pasteur Knzyme. 

An enzyme is a ferment, and 
Pasteur's genius laid bare the truth 
Ifliat oxygen throttles the fermenta¬ 
tion-process. Hence the name of 
the new bodily enzyme, which 
keeps oxygen at this task and 
prevents the food we eat and store 
from needless destruction. Jf it 
were not for the Pasteur enzyme 
wc should have to eat ten loaves a 
day to get enough energy for living. 

THE FIRST PLANE 
PASSENGER 

Reading of the remarkable 
performances of planes today, 
such as crossing the Atlantic in 
little more than eight hours, the 
news from America that the first 
man to fly as a passenger has 
died recently is a reminder that 
i tying is still in its infancy. 

The passenger was Charles 
Furnas, and he was a mechanic 
in the bicycle shop of Orville 
and Wilbur Wright when they 
were making their first flights of 
a few yards in 1903. When, at 
Kitty Hawk in North Carolina, 
they required a passenger, Mr 
Furnas agreed to go aloft. Since 
those early days Mr Furnas, 
'who was 61 when lie died, had 
never flown in a. plane. 


The Blenheim in the Fiords 


r pm: advantages of local know¬ 
ledge were aptly illustrated 
recently when one of Coastal 
Command’s ‘Blenheims on a trip 
to Norway had a Norwegian 
officer as one of its crew. 

As the Blenheim approached 
the coast of Norway a mountain 
loomed up ahead and the pilot 
pulled back his control stick and 
began to climb. 

" No, no," called the Nor¬ 
wegian ; " go down." Somewhat 
doubtfully the pilot obcj'cd, and 
when he was low over the water 
lie received further instructions : 
“ Right—left—left again." Jn 


and out of fiords and round the 
sides of mountains . flew the 
Blenheim in response to the 
Norwegian’s .commands, travel¬ 
ling in complete immunity over 
occupied territory without being 
discovered. . 

When the plane returned to 
its base the British navigator 
summed up the Norwegian's per¬ 
formance by declaring, " He had 
nie completely lost. It was a 
wizard show, but I was dis¬ 
appointed when he didn’t take 
11s up the main street of Bergen 
and tell us to pull up at the 
traffic lights " 
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above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the journalism of the world 


/ 

FROM MY WINDOW 



n@rs the Oloclc Strifes Twelve 


HP he idea was expressed on 
* this page not long ago 
that civilisation is still very 
young—that the world began, 
let us say, at one in the morn¬ 
ing, that man appeared- at 
three, that civilisation came at 
five. What will have hap¬ 
pened, it was asked, when the 
clock .strikes Twelve ? 

We cannot know, but faith 
and imagination help us to sec 
into the future with the know¬ 
ledge gathered from the past. 

It is doubtful, says a scientist, 
whether fifty years hence any 
man of .science will be investi¬ 
gating things which arc. visible 
to the human eye. The mind 
will be lifted from material 
things. Men will think more 
of the invisible mystery sur¬ 
rounding them, will become 
Snore vividly conscious of the 
spiritual fact behind all physical 
appearances. 

Therefore we may reasonably 
believe that" when the clock 
strikes Twelve it will find meui- 
kind armed with undreamed-of 
powers and using them to the 
noblest ends, 

w e believe that there will be no - 
more weir, no more tariff 
barriers between nations, no 
more disease, no more poverty,. 
no more sordid conditions of 
life. In that day half the 
things which now rule human 
existence will have gone to 
the rag-picker’s yard to be 
consumed by fire. We believe 
that man will be more power¬ 
ful, and nobler. We believe 
he will be as conscious of God 
as of the sun in the heavens. 
Wc believe that he will feel 
himself, even in that .wonderful 
state of happiness, as only at 
the beginning , of civilisation. 
Infinity will for ever await his 
exploration, and eternity open 
new doors toll is inquiring spirit. 

Out faith, in all this'rests 
on two facts—that knowledge 


is now easily spread from otic 
side of the globe to the other; 
arid that man’s mind can no 
more find its rest in falsity 
than his heart can find its 
peace in evil-doing. In other 
words, truth will conquer 
ignorance, because truth is 
strong and makes for security, 
while ignorance is weak arid 
makes for danger and disaster. 

]SJo man can say what will hap¬ 
pen when the clock strikes 
Twelve. But we think there is 
good evidence for the belief 
that, as man approaches the 
noon of civilisation, ignorance 
will no longer Iluvc power to 
defeat in his soul the great 
purpose of Creation. 

The question touches us 
closely. We shall not be here 
when that clock strikes, but 
science teaches us that we shall 
be responsible for the con¬ 
dition of the world" at that 
hour. Every .good thought, 
every kind act, every true idea, 
every victory over sin and 
folty, lives on in the lives of 
humanity... And so, too, docs 
every evil thought, every act 
of injustice, every lie of the 
soul, every form of cruelty. 
We are either, helping the 
future to fulfil God’s purposes 
or dragging man back to the 
nightmare of his animal sleep. 

'yiiEKE is one barrier only be¬ 
tween man and happiness: 
it is man’s own will. And wc, 
living today, arc helping man 
fifty years hence to make up 
his will either for happiness 
or.misery, truth or ignorance, 
life or death. 

© \ ' 

JUST AN IDEA 

Would it not be a fine gesture 
on the part of all civilians, when 
■meeting any member of the Forces 
wearing a decoration granted by 
the King for bravery, io raise the 
hat as a token of respect and 
appreciation of his gallantry? 


Under the Editor's Table 


A[ori; people arc learning the 
English tongue in London 
than ever before. Londoners 
have learned to hold theirs. 

□ * 

2 'iiekr is io be a great 
national drive to 
improve the conditions 
of nurses. Can we 
spare the petrol ? 

B : 

A/ mother : says she 
is always letting 
out her children's 
clothes. To people 
who haven't any 
coupons ? 

□ 

Someone has in¬ 
vented anti-slip 
bathroom slippers. Pre¬ 
sumably you can’t slip 
them on. 


Peter Puck 
Wants to Know 



7 /P X 

If landladies are 
digging for victory 


Jin* morning coffee hour, is 
likely to become much 
shorter. Looks as if we are 
losing time. 

0 

/[ housewife says 
that some days she 
has io let things slide. 
Perhaps her floors are 
too highly polished . 

0 

Our motorists run 
into millions. 
They should be more 
careful. 

0 

Jf nobody wanted the 
war why are wc all 
trying to win it ? 

□ 

A good servant gets 
. on with her work. 
And with her mistress. 


The Christmas of 
Little Things 

picRiiArs it is too much to 
suppose that this Christmas 
can be like other Christmases we 
have known. 

Rationing limits spending. 
Shortage of fruits will make it 
impossible to be lavish , with 
apples and oranges and nuts, or 
to give our friends cakes and 
puddings and mince-pies. We 
can hardly, hope to send" out 
many Christmas cards. ’Carol- 
singers will be few and far 
between in the Blackout. So 
many families arc separated, and 
travelling is so difficult, that 
thousands of homes will miss 
the reunions .so dear to us. 

All this means that the old- 
fashioned Christmas, so full of 
fun and frolic, will have to be 
replaced by something less 
ambitious. 

But perhaps wc might all try 
• to make this a Christinas of little 
things. Surely wc shall be able 
to write a few letters even if wc 
cannot send many cards. Surely 
wc shall be able to find a few 
old toys or puzzles.and give 
thc x se to boys and girls who may 
feel the pinch of war. Surely we 
shall be able to invite some 
lonely person to dinner. It is 
the day of small things,, but let 
it be a happy day in spite of all.. 
© 

Your Glove, Lady 

pEon.E are not less forgetful in 
time of war, and as many as 
2000 pairs of gloves are still left 
behind in London vehicles every 
month. But for three people in 
every ten who got them back 
before the war, lour take the 
trouble to do so now, and the 
explanation is clothes rationing. 
One lost glove equals one lost 
coupon, or, shall we sayj a glove 
on the hand is a coupon in hand. 
© .. 

COUNTRY MOUSE 

Qiiristmas is the great time 
for sharing, and at least one 
home has been glad to share its 
Christmas cake with a little 
country mouse. 

The cake was posted from 
Yorkshire, and it happens that 
it was made by a C N reader and 
is the finest cake made in r tlie 
world. s Everybody who has 
tasted it will testify to that in 
any court of law. The little 
mouse evidently thought so too, 
for somewhere in the post office 
railway van, or in the post office 
sorting office on the way . down 
into Kent, it nibbled through 
several thicknesses of paper and 
cardboard, and munched a hole 
as big as itself into this glorious 
witness of Christmas. 

There will be a piece of cake 
missing on Christinas Day, but 
nobody will mind, for Christmas 
is sharing, and a man may well 
spare a mite for a country 
mouse in these hard days when 
so many schemes of mice and 
men have gone agley. 

* © 

This Kind World 

]\Jot long ago some Italian 
prisoners of war in England 
went to receive their pay for work 
done for farmers near their camp. 

The first man declined his 
money, saying, “ I wish it to be 
given to the poor, of the village, 
especially to any families who 
have lost men in this war." 

The other prisoners said the 
same, and the money amounted 
to £2 14s 3d. 







f P 1 :-: 
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A Back-Yard Show 

Delightful expressions caught by the camera at a 
Saturday afternoon show in a back-yard at Bromley in 
Kent. Mr and Mrs Collins and their family started these 
shows by children for children, and the pennies paid 
for admission are sent to a different charity each week ; 

The White Doctor Among 


the Red 


ien 


W/'iien Dr Salsbury started 
work among the Navajo 
Indians in Arizona in 1927 it 
seemed that his first operation 
might be his last. The Navajos . 
were suspicious of white doctors, 
and his first patient died on the 
operating table, lie would have 
been killed by the angry Red 
Indians had not 011c of their own 
medicine men intervened. 

." Sometimes the spirits arc 
not favourable," said Red Point. 

" This man did his best. Suppose 
you kill him. Will that ‘ bring 
the dead girl back to life ? " 

The white doctor’s life was 
saved, but it was long before 
any other Indian would submit 
to an operation. But now the 
" % Big Doctor," Clarence Salsbury, 
has a hospital with 150 beds and 
ten graduate nurses, most of them 
Red Indian girls, and the okl 
medicine men advise their fellows 
to go to the operating-room. 
Patience and good sense have won. 

The doctor's good sense lay in 
gaining the goodwill of the Red 
Indian doctors and in training 
^Indian girls to be nurses. He 
^ever spoke .scornfully of the 
red man's own skill, but sug¬ 
gested that perhaps he could 
help too. This attitude has been 


appreciated. When the first nurses 
graduated the old medicine limn* 
Red Point, was there, dressed, in 
green and purple velvet, with 
much turquoise jewellery. 
said, "This Big Doctor and I 
don’t agree about medicine, but 
wc exchange advice." 

" Exchanging advice " ha ; s its 
humorous side. One , of Dr 
Salsbury's staff went 'to sec if. 
child who was ill withpupinrionia. 
A medicine man was singing over 
tlic child, and the white mail 
persuaded the parents , that it 
would be better for the child to 
go to hospital. As lie carried the 
little patient out the medicine 
man said, " Doctor, wait; can 
you give me something for niy 
sore throat ? " 

This work has entailed real 
hardship; twice Dr Salsbury 
has been caught in blizzards 
and had to tramp far to avoid 
being frozen to death. But the 
biggest difficulties were the over¬ 
coming of deep-rooted suspicion 
of white men’s ways. The battle 
against superstition among the 
Navajo Indians is far from being 
completely won, but the hospital 
at Gan ado is encouraging evi¬ 
dence that he has gone a very 
long way towards victory. 
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Newspaper 

Life at an 

W e have been at an editor’s 
desk along time, and it 
uis occurred to us to make a 
10to of what it is.like to.be 
fitting there. 

The copy that comes to the 
editor’s desk deals with every¬ 
thing on earth. It touches 
ivery place of human habita¬ 
tion. . It covers the past and 
die present and the future. It 
may take us back a thousand 
years to Alfred, or two-thou¬ 
sand to Caesar, or three 
thousand years to lutankh- 
amcn, or ten thousand years to 
Minos of Crete. It may take 
us to the Stone Age, or the Ice 
Age ; ; or back to the Nebula. 

The Working Day 

It may bring us news of the 1 
tomans, or the Greeks, or the 
'rctans, or the Cave Men. 

It may tell us what is Imp¬ 
elling in the clouds', or in the 
-,ca, or in the solid earth. It 
may interest us in Neptune or 
the Milky Way ; in the atom 
or Mount Everest; in a lion, 
an eagle, or a duckbill platypus; 

On the. editor’s desk meets 
all the world ; every country, 
every class ; rich men and poor 
men, wise men and poor folk 
groping in mental darkness, 
His postbag reflects the think¬ 
ing and the rambling mind of 
the silent multitude, the hopes 
and disappointments . of glad 
and sad humanity. He lives, in 
his working", day, as in all 
places and in all ages. 

He may have to consider in 
the same hour such questions 
as whether man was alive with 
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the mastodon ; how long ago 
it was that the land bridge • 
broke down between England 
and the Continent; whether a 
wireless wave. goes straight 
out into space or hits against 
something and turns at right- 
angles ; how far the railway 
has got on the way from the 
Cape to Cairo; if the idea for 
photographing Mars from^ the 
bottom of a pit shaft in Chile 
is possible or mad ; if there 
is any explanation in science 
for the amazing power a tiny 
blood-worm has of picking up 
oxygen in stagnant pools; if 
an oak leaf actually has half a 
million air-sacs; whether Pelorus 
Jack, the dolphin, is still pilot¬ 
ing ships in New Zealand 
waters or whether lie has died; 
whether Rlieims Cathedral was 
or was not used as a watch- 
tower in the Great War; what 
is the best food for a tortoise; 

* wliat is likely to happen in 
Russia ; why President Wilson 
failed ; whether the time may 
conic when a man can fly to 
the moon; whether William 
Symington or Robert Pulton 
made the first steamship; 
whether the rope trick in 
India lias ever been seen. * . ♦ 

The Human Newspaper 

. Truly a wonderful, day is 
every day that, comes, and a 
wonderful life is his who 
watches it go. The newspaper 
is human, and it finds much of 
its interest often in things that 
matter not so much as a spar¬ 
row falling to the ground; but 
to those who know how to read * 
it a paper is a; thrilling thing. , 


To Shakespeare 

Our own thou art, and England’s 
^ self in Tlice, 

Brest in the rare perfections of 
thy book, 

As some fair queen may in her 
mirror look 

To learn where lies her beauty’s 
mystery. 

Thyself art England, all the 
world may. see 

Her tongue, her pen ; so has thy 
Muse outshone 

I The quire of Castaly and Helicon, 
And quite o’erpassed their starry 
Italy. 

Thus hast, thou conquered Time, 
who conquers men, 
t And writ alone her virtues 
l argument; 

Here is our - England’s wealth : 

what wonder then 
That this thy page breeds more 
astonishment 

Than that famed garden set in 
the ocean seas 

Or fabled fruit of the Hcspcridcs. 

Professor W. MacNeile Dixon 

Time Marches On 



A Short Life of Long Ago 


A MazziniDream of the Air 


L ast year, playing the flattering 
jackal to Hitler, Mussolini 
sent a force of Italian .planes to 
bomb Eondon. The machines 
were r promptly shot out of the 
sky, and since then we. have 
seen no more of Italian aircraft 
in our part of the world. 

" Almost nightly, however, 
ijntish " planes bomb places of 
military importance in Italy, 
and so in a measure, by a 
different, aerial scheme, give 
effect to" the dream of Mazzim, 
the great'Italian patriot who built 
iij) Italy long before Mussolini 
pulled it down. Pic risked his 
life repeatedly in attempts to 
free disunited Italy of her 
Austrian oppressors, the Hitlers 
Intel Mitssbiihis of a century ago. 

‘Hunted in succession from his 
own kind, from Franco and 
Switzerland, he found refuge 
in England, where among his 




warmest friends were Thomas 
Carlyle and his wife. More than 
Go years after that lady’s'death 
a number of letters written by 
her were found, including one 
that told of a dream of Mazzini’s 
•for the redemption of his country. 

He told her that someone had 
invented a balloon which could 
be steered, and that he could 
have the invention for £2000. 
Bid he mean, Mrs Carlyle asked, 
him, to invade Italy by air, to 
drop on the Austrians out of the 
skies ? He did l 

“ I confess to you,” he said, 

‘ “ that there is something of 
romance, something which flat¬ 
ters my imagination in the idea 
of Starting up a nation in a 
manner never before heard of ! 

In our efforts to put down a 
modern tyrant wc arc but 
giving effect to the hopes and 
ideals of Mazzini himself. 


Tn the reign of .George the Third 
1 the civilisation of the riding- 
horse and the pack-liorsc gave way 
to that of the coach, the wagon, 
and the barge, because the soft 
road was at length superseded by 
the hard road, flanked by the canal. 

But no time was given to develop 
a new civilisation on that basis , 

! Macadam had not yet taught Lord 
KUlon and the Duke of Wellington 
1 that they were living in a new world 
before Stephenson’s locomotive m 
its turn replaced • the barge, the 
wagon, and the coach. 

And then, before the society based 
on steam has worked-out its pecu¬ 
liar destiny, petrol in our own day 
I gives a new life to the old road, and 
I opens out the pathways of the air. 

G. M, Trevelyan 

ROBIN 

A LITTLE crOSS 

To tell my loss ; 

.A little bed 
i To rest my head ; 

A little tear is all I crave 
Upon my very little grave. 

I I strew thy bed 
Who loved tliy lays ; 

[ The tear I shed, 

The cross I raise, 

With nothing more upon it than 
“Here lies the little friend of man." 
, .. George Darlcy 


This ivas written many years 
aqo by a famous preacher in Nezv 
York, Bishop Phillips Brooks , 
well known in his day on both 
sides-of the Atlantic. 

TJerk is a man who was born in 
** an obscure village, the child 
of a peasant woman. 

He grew up in an obscure 
village. He worked in a car-, 
pcntcr’s shop until He . was 
thirty, and then for three years 
He was" an itinerant teacher. 
He never wrote a book. He 
never held an office. lie never 
owned a home. He never had a 
family. lie never went to college. 
He never travelled two hundred 
miles from the placb where He 
was born." 

He never did one of the things 
that usually accompany great- 
*ness. He had no credentials blit 
Himself. He had nothing to do 
with this world except the power 
of His divine manhood. 

While still a young man the 
tide of popular opinion turned 


against Him. Iiis friends ran 
away. One of them denied Him. 
lie was turned over to His 
enemies.. He went through the 
mockery of a trial. lie was 
nailed upon a cross' between 
two thieves. His executioners. 
gambled for the only piece of 
property ITc Jiad on earth while 
He was .dying;—His coat. He 
was taken down*and laid,in a 
borrowed grave through the pity 
of a friend. 

Nineteen wide centuries have 
come and. gone; today He is the 
centrepiece of the human race 
and the Leader of the column of 
progress. 

I am far within the mark when 
I say that all the armies that 
ever marched, and all the navies 
that ever were built, and all the 
parliaments that ever sat, and 
all the kings that ever -reigned, 
put together, have not affected 
the life of man upon this earth 
as powerfully as has THAT ONE 
SOLITARY LIFE. 


1 Give You the End of a Golden String 


T give you the end of a golden 
A string; 

Only wind it into a ball, ' 
It will lead you in at Heaven’s 
gate, . , 

Built in Jerusalem s wall. 

Awake! Awake ! 


England ! 

Awake ! 

Jerusalem tliy sister calls 1 
Why wilt thou sleep the sleep of 
death, 

And close her from thy ancient 
walls ? 


Thy hills and valleys felt her feet 

Gcntlv upon their bosoms move ; 

Thy gates beheld sweet Zion’s 
ways ; 

Then was a time of joy and love. 

And now the time returns again ; 

Our souls exult, and London’s 
towers • 

Receive tlie Lamb of God to 
dwell 

In England’s green and pleasant 
bowers. 

From Blake’s Jerusalem 


HE IS MASTER 

TTe is master and lord of his 
^ brothers 

Who is worthier and wiser than 
they. A. C. Swinburne 


Prayer For Ail 

on grant to you the. strength 
° of heart, of motive, and of will, 
To do your part and falter not, 
ITis purpose to fulfil. 


rml I, education. A AH .Ha. 


Emerson 


before the Parachute Opens 


Come , of the most singular 
a and daring experiments ever 
made by a parachutist were 
lately undertaken by Mr A. IL 
Sharnc to test what happens to 
a parachutist when freely falling 
■ from an aeroplane. ^ 

* Mr Sharnc was equipped with 
scientific instruments attached 
■to his body which would auto¬ 
matically record his pulse rate, 
his breathing, his hearing, and 
bis vision while ‘ falling.- He 
consented on one occasion to 


drop from a, height of 16,500 
feet. Birring his free fall, before 
his parachute opened, the greatest 
speed attained by his gyrating, 
tumbling body, was 15^ miles an 
hour, which is less than that of a 
transport ■ plane. ’ He affirmed 
that neither his vision nor his 
hearing was affected while falling. 

The experts who breathlessly 
observed his falls, which all 
ended without mischief, declared 
he was one of the bravest men 
they had ever met. Wc agree. 


Things Not Worth While 

■-To be discourteous, irreverent, 

A ’ cynical, cruel, or vulgar. 

To have an enemy if we can 
i have a friend. 

To have a good time at the 
expense of an uneasy conscience 
next morning, \ 

To go to church in the morn¬ 
ing if wc are planning, to go to 
the devil in the evening. 

To spend the last half of life 
in remorse for the first half. 

To live at all unless we live 
for all. The Religious Digest 

THE PRICELESS GIFT 

T would not change my invincible 
A love of reading for all the treasures 
of India. Edward Gibbon 

Now is England All in Fight 

■Mow is England allc in fyglit, 
iN Mocl>e people of conscience 
lyglit; 

i Many Knyghts, and lytcl of 
I myglit; . . 

Many laws, and lytcl ryght; 
Many actes of Parliament 
And few kept with true intent; 

1 Lytel charyte, and fain to please 
Many a galant penyles. 

From an’ ancient manuscript 



^. _ _ ■ A quaint old street in Castle Combe, Wilt- 

THiS ENGLAND shire, seen from the ancient Market Cross 
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tw Y auracott new take slopes to 
MU that famous trout stream, the 
**■ Arrow, and a footpath runs 
from the gate at. the top to the 
bridge leading to the Rounded 
House property opposite. The 
nowtakc belonged to the Haldons 
of Narracott. 

At eight on a fine sunny morning 
the two young Haldons, Basil and 
Frank, came through the gate, 
each with a satchel of books* over 
his shoulder and each wearing the 
blue cap with a black peak which is , 
the badge of the boys of Taverton 
Grammar School. Basil was a 
sturdy youngster but Frank, though 
active enough, was "small and rather 
delicate, Basil pulled up short and 
pointed. 

“ Rook at those sheep, Frank, 
scared stiff and two of them lame. 

I reckon Rupert's dog has been 
chasing them again.” 

A 

A Meeting With . 
Rupert 

Cht ank, usually the best natured 
* of boys, was angry. 

“ I've told Rupert about it twice 
already. Now we shall jolly well 
give him beans.” 

" And .serve him right,” growled. 
Basil. “ But we can't stop now or 
we'll be late for school.” 

The two ran down the path and 
reached the bridge. It wap nothing 
but two stout planks stretched from 
bank to bank, stayed with strong 
wires and with a hand-rail on one 
side. There was a gate at cadi 
end laced with barbed wire, set 
between strong posts and locked 
with a padlock. , 

The bridge had been built by' 
their neighbour, Squire Bernard of 
Roundell. He was a crotchety old 
chap who owned the fishing and 
allowed no on’c to cross his land 
without permission. But the boys 
had a key and could use the bridge 
to get to school. It gave them a 
short cut which saved nearly .two 
miles, for the road bridge was a 
mile below, but this was on the 
understanding that they kept to 
the path. 

Rupert Haines lived with his 
people at *a house called Crane 
Court, a mile down the river. He 
was much too grand to go to the 
Grammar School and had private 
lessons with the.rector. 

Coming home that evening Basil 
and Frank walked back by the 
road/ intending to call at Crane 
Court and ‘ see Rupert. They met 


The 


Road to 
Roundell 

A Short Story 
by T. C. Bridges 


him coming from the Rectory and 
Basil tackled him at once. 

“ Rupert,” he said curtly, “Bustle 
has been after our sheep again. 
I've told you about it twice and 
this is the last time.” 

Rupert was taller than Basil, 
He was a year older, and thought a 
lot of himself. *. 

“ 'What are you going to do about 
it ? ” he asked unpleasantly. 

“ This,” answered Basil and, like 
a shot, lie had Rupert by the collar 
of his coat. * He rah him across the 
road and sent him flying into ‘the 
ditch whioli, though dry, was deep. 

Rupert lay in the bottom, not 
hurt but so breathless and as¬ 
tonished lie couldn't even speak. 
Basil grinned as he looked at him. 

“ That's for this time. Now keep 
Bustle at home or next time I shall 
hurt you.” 

“ That'd- teach him,” said Basil 
as he and his brother walked oft. 
But Frank shook his head. . 

“ He won’t forgive you very 
easily, Basil,” he said. 

The Changed Lock 

YV/Tien they got home Basil told 
his father about the sheep. ^ 

“I saw that two were lame,” 
Mr Halddn answered, “ And I 
guessed it was young Haines's dog. 

I ought to shoot it, but, after ail, 
it's not the dog's fault blit Rupert's. 
I'll tell you what I am going to do. 

I shall put Warrior in the new take 
with the sheep.” 

Basil chuckled.. 

“That's a good idea, Dad. The 
old ram is not afraid of any dog 
that ever lived. The only trouble is, 
lie’ll go for people, as well as dogs," 

“ He won’t touch any of us and 
no one else has any right in the 
pasture,” was the answer. “ There's 
Mother calling us. Come along.” 


BEDTIME CORNER 

Thanks to Scamp 


W hen that naughty Scamp 
'ran out into the lane, 
of course Bobby ran after 
him to fetch him back. 

But he had no idea how 
foggy it was. It was the 
thickest fog lie had &vcr seen. 
From the other side of the 
road you couldn't tell one 
house from another. It was 
frightening. Bobby stood still, 
his heart thumping and his 
breath coming in little gasps. 

Suddenly in front of him a 
light-shone out. It made a 
faint rpathway down the gar¬ 
den almost to his feet. Bobby 
bounded forward, pushed 
open the garden gate and ran 
up to the house. 

But, oh dear! it wasn't his 
house. Such a lot of people 
laughing and running about. 
And then, as a door swung 
open, Bobby found himself 
looking into a big room, 
where a party was going on. 
Somebody came forward and 
said : “ I wonder who this 

is.” 

And when Bobby had ex¬ 
plained, very shyly, who he 


was and what had happened, 
they said : “ Oh, what fun ! 
Come along ; we're just.start¬ 
ing a new game , . . C We’ll 
ring up your Mummy,” they 



promised; “ and tell her where 
you are.” 

And so they did ; and when 
they .had played, .lots more 
games, and him a lovely tea* 
Daddy came and fetched 
Bobby home. 

Then who do you think 
they found waiting for them 
on the doorstep ? Why that 
young rascal Scamp, of course. 


The Children’s Newspaper 

All this happened on Friday. 
The following Monday' the two 
young Haldons started off to school 
as usual but, when they reached 
the Fisherman’s bridge, Basil found 
he couldn’t open the lock. He 
turned to Frank. 

“It’s a new padlock,” he said. 

“ This key doesn’t fit.” 

“ I told you Rupert would do 
something nasty,” Frank said.' u 

“ Don’t talk, rubbish! ” Basil 
answered sharply. “ What could 
Rupert have to do with it ? ” 

“ I don’t know how he managed 
it but I'm sure as sure that he is tit 
the bottom of it.” 

Basil shrugged angrily. 

“ You're crazy, but what are we 
going to do now ? ” 

“ Go round by the road, I sup¬ 
pose.” 

“ And be late for school and get 
kept in. You know Doodle won’t 
take any excuse.” 

“ Wo can't cross here,” Frank 
retorted. “ Hullo, hcrc/s Croker I ” 

Forbidden Waters 

A tali, old man wearing rough 
clothes and a battered felt hat 
came up. the opposite side of the 1 
river. He was the water bailiff. 

“ What’s up, Croker ? ” Basil 
called. “ Why is the bridge 
closed ? ” 

“ That be your own fault,” 
Croker answered. “ Squire seed 'cc 
afishing on his ground Saturday 
evening.” 

“ Me* fishing ! He's crazy ! ” 
cried Basil. “ 1 haven't been fishing 
for a week, and anyhow I’ve never 
fished on his water.” 

“ He seed 'ee,” Croker repeated. 

“ Told me, his own self. It were 
dusk but he ktiowcd 'ec by that 
school cap o'.yourn. Proper angry 
he was, and told me you shouldn't 
ever cross his bridge again.” 

Frank spoke. “ It was Rupert. 
He could easily get a school cap. 

I told you he was at the bottom of 
it.” 

Basil had a hot temper. 

“ I'll go round this evening and 
give him the worst hammering 
he's ever had in his life,” he 
declared. 

“You can’t,” Frank told him. 
“You’ve no proof, and of course 
he'll vow,he never had anything to 
do with it.” 

Basil bit his lip. Angry as he 
was, he had to realise that Frank 
was right. 

“ Then I’ll go to Mr Bernard 
and tell him,” he. said at last. 

- Frank shook his head. 

“ You won’t get much change 
out of him. When he gets an idea 
in Instead it would take dynamite 
to get it out,” 

Cornered ! 

f 1 koker, who could hear every 
^ word from where he stood on 
the other side of the deep narrow 
stream, laughed suddenly. 

“ There be dynamite,” he re¬ 
marked, and pointed up the field. 
s The two boys spun round. Here 
came Rupert, running like a rabbit 
and, hard after him, the old ram, 
Warrior. 

Frank sized up the situation in a 
flash. 

“ He came to crow over ns. It 
looks as if we were going to do the 
crowing. My word! 1 never thought 
Rupert could run so fast.” 

Rupert’s face was white, his 
eyes were bulging, he had lost his 
hat. He came down the hill with 
immense strides, but Warrior, head 
down, was gaining. There was- no 
time to do anything. Rupert came 
past them like a flash. Just as he 
reached the bank of the river 
Warrior caught and butted him. 

With a yell of despair Rupert 
flew through the air, landed in the 
river with a mighty splash, and 
vanished. Warrior, looking rather 
surprised at the sudden disappear¬ 
ance of his enemy, stood a moment, 
then turned away. 

Rupert’s head came up. The 
water reached to his neck. He 
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The Vigil of the Stormy 

Sea , 

Our lifeboatmen have been doing wonders, and we have already 
recorded that they have saved more lives in ill weeks of this war 
than in the 223 weeks of -the last war. We have been reading, again 
the story of a lifeboat rescue of long ago, the saving of survivors of the 
Indian Queen. It is an epic which will be read for generations and 
we tell it again while our lifeboats are so distinguishing themselves. 

blew the wind and huge strange dim light of the foam 


seas were running when on a 
wintry night of 1881 the Indian 
Queen struck the sands broad¬ 
side-on in a squall. The 29 men 
aboard her knew the ship was 
doomed but were cheered to sec 
their signals answered. 

With morning came a ,nc\v 
menace. ’ The flood tide was 
rising and mountainous waves 
smashed the ship until her back 
broke. In a panic the crew 
launched the boats. The first, 
with two men, was swallowed up, 


and the stars, he could see a 
black swarm of men clinging to 
the mizzen mast. Among them 
was the captain. A few minutes 
later they had vanished, for a 
great sea smote the ship and 
splintered the main-mast, which 
crashed and brought down the 
mizzen with it. The men lashed 
to the foretop gave up hope. 

Another day dawned, and as 
it grew lighter one of them gave 
a loud cry. Across the broken 
water they saw ‘ the reefed sail 


and the others filled as they, G f a lifeboat making toward 


touched water. What all had 
been dreading happened at five 
o’clock, for the deck houses, the 
only shelter, were washed away. 

As the mainmast had been 


them. Little did they know it 
had been there all night—that 
the Ramsgate lifeboatmen, after 
a frantic search for the wreck, 
had stood-by for hours in those 


doomed when the ship broke in tremendous seas. They were 


two the only hope the men had 
of saving ,themselves was by 
taking refuge in the forctop and 
the mizzen. A hurricane was 
blowing as they climbed aloft and 
lashed themselves to the masts. 

Some instinct' lured the mate 
to leave the mizzen at the risk 
of his life and climb into the 
foretop. From here, in the 


cut to the bone by tjic wand 
and many times were nearly 
.washed overboard, but now. in 
the morning light, at the risk 
of their boat being smashed to 
pieces, they crossed the thunder¬ 
ing surf and rescued the eleven 
men, half dead with cold and 
pain and their hearts all but 
broken with despair. 


The Classroom at the Bedside 


|n the American state*of Iowa 
a boy or girl prevented by 
disability from attending school 
takes lessons with the rest of 
the class. 

•A broken limb or some form 
of paralysis may make the 
journey to school impossible, 
yet T tlic boy may be mentally 
alert. In many places work is 
set to be done ..and a teaclier^ 
pays an . occasional. visit, but 
progress is necessarily much 
slower this way. Sometimes the 
young invalids are called for 
and taken by car. But not so 
in Iow'a. There a two-way com¬ 
munication system enables the 
young scholar who may be con- 
lined to his bed to take part in 
the work of the classroom. In 

Continued irom the previous column 
groped liis way to the bank. Basil 
stepped forward. 

“ No, you don’t, Rupert. You’re 
not coming out till you own up.” 

: Rupert glared up at the brothers. 
He couldn’t do. a thing and he knew 
it. Yet he tried to bluff. ■* 

Own up—what to ? ” 

“ To fishing here on Saturday 
in a Taverton cap. We know it was 
you butSvc want to hear you say it.” 

Rupert was wet, cold, and miser¬ 
able. He gave in. 

“ Yes, it was me,” he said sulkily. 

“ You heard him, Croker ? ” 
Basil asked. 

“ I heard him,” came a harsh 
voice which made them all start. 

A burly man carrying a rod was 
standing on the far bank: ,3t was 
Squire Bernard himself. “ I heard 
and I'll see that Mr Haines hears 
all about it before lie's a day older. 
Here's the key.” He pitched it 
across to Basil. “ Come bn through.” 

He strode on up the stream, and 
Basil and Frank hurried across the 
bridge while Rupert scrambled out 
of the water. Frank looked back. 

“ I wouldn't be iii his shoes,” lie 
said quietly. 

“ Nor I,” his brother agreed. 
the UNO 


the home and.also in the school 
a special type of microphone 
and a loud speaker, are con¬ 
nected to the telephone system, 
and the pupil at home can hear 
all that geies on in the class¬ 
room. The teacher . asks: ques¬ 
tions’ of the. scholars,.. whose . 
answers are clearly heard by 
the stay-at-home pupil. The 
next question nitty be addressed 
to the young invalid, .and bis 
reply is! heard by all in the • 
classroom. ■ ‘ 

Excellent results have been 
obtained in Iowa, where a hun¬ 
dred children are receiving their 
education in this way, some of 
them living five miles away from 
school. The system, .however, 
is not recommended for children, 
who arc too young to picture , 
in their mind's ej^c a classroom. 
Previous classroom experience 
helps to create the impression 
that the pupil is still one of a 
competitive group. - 

The Boy Finds 
Out ; • 

At a Sunday school in Bristol • 
the children were told that / 
when a President of the limped - 
States was being swoj*n in to’liis 
office he had to kiss the -.Bible 
opened at a particular chapter 
and verse. - - t 

The children .were invited to 
find out where this verse •and 
chapter.came in the Bible. '■ 
One boy wrote, first of all to 
a newspaper without result. So 
then v he tried writing to the 
American Ambassador, and when , 
that failed he wrote "direct to 
President Roosevelt himself at 
the White House. 

The information came back 
through the American Consul at 
Bristol that the verse was from 
Corinthians: 

Though I speak with the tongues 
of men and of angels . , , 
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Spoiling Our Boys 


N 


o sensible man, however well- 
to-do; pours pocket-money 
into a boy’s hands to encourage 
him in habits of thriftlcssncss and 
luxury. The tradition in more 
than one royal family is to train 
its sons to lie on hard beds and 
eat plain food, so that they may 
grow into men and not wasters. 

The exigencies of the Avar, 
however, with its call for un¬ 
trained workers, has made a 
special demand on boys, and we 
find them in a host of cases draw¬ 
ing extraordinary wages, ranging 
from /3 a Avcek upwards. . Cases 
come to light in 'which twice this 
sum has been received. 

As might have been expected, 
the results are deplorable. The 
Juvenile Courts find too much to 
do in dealing Avith youngsters 
who have been spoiled by easy 
money. The evidence from these 

Mr Turkey 

Only a feAv days remain for 
the turkeys' to strut haughtily 
amid the lesser folk of the farm¬ 
yard. Christmas will see the end 
of their stately, dignified reign. 

Veritable sentinels pf the yard 
are they, heralding every fresh 
incident of the farm day with' 
loud and raucous burbling, and 
investigating every cause of 
agitation occurring among duck, 
fowl, and pig alike. 

A child’s ball thrown' willy- 
nilly in the yard sends a score 
or more ducks and .barn-door 
roosters in hot; pursuit, but they 
scatter when, with straddling 
gait, the turkeys join in the chase. 

Let the farmer’s Avifc appear 
and call to them coaxingly, 
" Show your pride, my dears, 
show your pride,” and then it is 
that the' turkeys display -their, 
splendour. 'Spreading their many- 
hued tails, throwing back their 
heads, distending their combs 
and Avattfes, . and rustling their 
wings, they stride hither and 
tliitl i qv in their. glory. . 

..And, by night, up in the lower 
branches of the trees, these 
mpnarchs of all they survey keep 
lonely vigil, uttering their watch¬ 
words \vhcncvcr anything dis¬ 
turbs the slumbering yard. 


courts is that the payments lead 
frequently to demoralisation and 
crime. 

The employments in which 
money is so easily gained are of 
a .blind-alley nature *; they can 
lead to nothing but unemploy¬ 
ment at the end of. the war. 
They , lure youngsters leaving 
school; they misguide thoughtless 
parents ; they spoil apprentice¬ 
ship ; they lead to the ruin of 
promising lives, ' \ ■ 

' There is a strong ease for 
the limitation of the wages of 
juveniles. It may be suggested 
that there should be, first, a fixed 
rate scaled by age, and, second, 
a compulsory saving of a sub¬ 
stantial, part of the wage. An 
upper limit of 40s Avould surely be 
high enough. This, figure \V6ulol 
enable a boy of sixteen to pay 
for his board and lodging. 



Scottish ATS 

Bagpipe practice by a member of 
the ATS in Northern Scotland. 
When off duty girls cf this unit 
are allowed to wear tartan skt'rts 


Our Friend the Swede 


QJwjvDKS arc at all the grccn- 
, grocers now, and on most of 
our tables, though, needless to 
say, SAvedes is not their proper 
mime. It is only a contraction 
of their correct description, 
which is Swedish turnips. They 
were introduced into England 
long after the Avhitc turnip had 
become an established field crop, 
A\|i lining their place in our midst 
by ; virtue of greater food value 
apd as being hardier than the 
c<?|p mbn turnip. 

• Their name once sent a thrill 
of horror through another type 
of Swede, a son of the country 
which gives them their title. 
Charles Andersson, a- native of 
Sweden, landed here Avith a 
knowledge of English, a crate of 
wild birds, and two bear cubs, 
intent on seeking his fortune.- 
One of the first things to catch 
his eye was an auctioneer’s bill 
announcing a .sale of farm- 
effects, included m which Avcre 
“ 20,000 swedes.” 

Slavery was still rampant in 
the world, so the poor Charles 
(led into hiding, in the belief 
that the ” swedes” were his own 


countrymen and fearing that he, 
too, would be captured and sold 
into bondage. However, fortune 
favoured him, 

lie was introduced to Sir Francis 
Gal ton, the famous scientist, 
and accompanied him as com¬ 
panion and second in command 
on an expedition into unknown 
South-West Africa. There he 
greatly distinguished himself 
among lions, elephants, and fierce 
Natives ; and an excellent book 
he wrote telling the story of the 
party’s adventures, including 
days when; owing to food-short¬ 
age in the wilds, a swede would 
have' 'been worth almost its 
.weight in gold. 

In a Letter Home 

Dr William Pat on, of the Inter¬ 
national Missionary Council, has a 
son serving somewhere abroad with 
the Forces.- 

The son wished to tell his home 
people Avherc he was Avit limit gwing 
information which might. prove 
useful to the enemy. 

lie wrote, "I am in,the only 
country in the world where, I 
behove, Daddy has never been." 


National 
Paper Chase 

The cry for waste-paper 
grows ever more insistent. All 
over the country people arc re¬ 
sponding to the call, and some 
notable efforts are being made.* 

The WVS in a rural district 
of Lincolnshire have in a year 
’ collected and sorted over 100 
tons of paper; the Croydon 
authorities collected 333 tons 
in a week, holding a shortlived 
record which was beaten by 
St Pancras with 355 tons ; the 
L M S saved 5390 tons of paper 
in the first two years of war ; 
London Transport, which uses 
seven 4 million tickets a day, 
hopes by reducing the thick¬ 
ness and length of them to save 
600 tons in a year. To show 
what can be achieved in a 
smaller field, a fire-watch party 
at Pinner collected 13. cwts of 
books and periodicals following 
an appeal to 40 householders. 

Your Part 

On paper, so to speak, these 
figures arc impressive. Truly 
is much being done. But every 
scrap is needed, and in the long 
run it is the individual who 
can help most. It is You. Are 
you doing you? share ? 

Have you searched your 
house from cellar to attic for all 
the old paper you can spare ? 
Havd you gat rid of all tl lose 
dry-as-dust volumes you have 
never read and never will ? Old 
music, old receipts, old papers, 
old books—please throw them 
out for the Salvage mail; your, 
bouse will be tidier, your rates, 
may be smaller, your conscience 
will certainly be clearer. 

Gunner Stokes 
Has an Idea 

Gunner Bob Stokes is stationed, 
at a desolate spot in the .'Kent 
marshes. lie and his friends arc 
billeted in an old house, and 
they had nowhere in which they 
could spend their spare time in 
comfort. Gunner Stokes felt 
that he ought to do something 
about it, so he asked the Welfare 
Officer for books, and received 
permission to collect oddments 
which no one else wanted. 

He found chairs, an old settee, 
and some card tables. Other 
soldiers began to take an interest, 
and helped to install lights, put 
up shelves, and repair broken 
furniture. Periodicals were 
ordered, many books were re¬ 
ceived, and one room has now 
been turned into a comfortable 
haven in which tired and lonely 
men. can spend their leisure. 

The Cows and the 


The Friend of 
Everything Alive 

It* is nearly 80 years since Henry Bprgh.landed in New York 
* from the Russian capital, where he had been American 
consul. How good it was to be in a free country again, be 
thought, as he walked the familiar streets lie had missed so long. 
Then something happened that him, accusing him of appro- 


Grapefruit 


Even the cows in Florida have 
grapefruit and orange for breakfast. 

The 1,300,000 head of range 
cattle have lately been eating 
citrus pulp instead of beet pulp. 
This new step in stock-feeding is a 
great boon to fruit growers, who 
never expected to find a pnarket' 
for the refuse of all their oranges 
and grapefruit. They used to throw 
away the citrus pulp left over after 
the canning, but now they sell 
hundreds of tons for dairy herds 
to eat. It has been found to be as 
nourishing and less expensive than 
the usual beet 'pulp. 


accusing 

priating the society’s funds, and 
one by one his supporters left 
him; but Henry stood his 
ground and went on quietly with 
his work. 

One day-while walking in the 
slums he heard piteous sounds 
coming from the second floor 
of a flat, and raced up to look 
for somebody ill-treating a dog. 
Flinging open the ‘door, he saw 
a woman beating something that 
lay whimpering on the floor, and 
as he stepped closer lie found 
that it Avas a child lying there, 
chained to the floor. When he 
reproached the mother she called 
in the police, and the officer told 
Henry .Bcrgh that a mother, 
had the right to treat her child 
as she. pleased. Animals were 
protected, but not children 1 

Public Opinion t Roused 

The friend of the friendless 
vowed to' remedy this tcrribje 
state of affairs if it took the 
rest of his life, and a few-days 
later the woman appeared in 
court charged .with cruelty to 
animals. Where is the animal ? 
risked the judge. Henry Bcrgh 
appeared. carrying something 
wrapped in a blanket. The jury 
leaned for\vai*d as he threw back 
the covering to reveal the 
starving child, its arms and degs 
chained together, a mere bundle 
of skin and bones ! He had 
meant to, cause a sensation and 
he Avas not disappointed. The 
krioAvledgc that a human being, 

.. ... . j, could receive such treatment 

hours. He fought tfle big meat- • roused * intense public opinion, 
packing firms about the way they and in 1875 another of Henry’s 
sent livestock to the slaughter- dreams came true, for he founded 
house. His enemies started * a the Society for the Prevention 
whispering campaigfi against of Cruelty to Children’; ' 


he could not believe possible in 
a civilised country. A horse 
that had slipped bn the. ice 
was lying on the ground and 
Avas being savagely beaten by 
its driver. Though^ the street 
A\ r as crowded, no one was paying 
any attention to the villain- until 
Henry Bcrgh ran forward and 
seized his arm ; then a crowd 
collected’ and along , came a 
policeman. c 

The Law Looks On 

The. animal belongs to the 
driver, the, policeman told the 
people ; he can treat it in any 
way lie likes. 

Henry Bcrgh could hardly 
believe his ears ! That such 
cruelty should be allowed was 
unthinkable. Yet it Avas the law. 

Going home in the horse-drawn 
car another shock Avas in store. 
There were far too many 
passengers, and struggling to 
pull the car was a solitary horse, 
its back a mass of.Avelts. Then 
and there Henry Bergli resolved 
to better the lot of dumb animals, 
and, though often overwhelmed 
with opposition and ridicule, in 
1865 he founded the American 
SPCA, and a year later lie 
secured the passage 'of an Act 
giving the society the power to 
make arrests. 

The society grcAv quickly, but 
the great humanitarian found 
that r lus task was not easy. The 
powerful - liorse-car company 
Avcre furious Avhon he made them 
put on more cat's for the busy 



^HiSAisbetter 

because 11 is as light as 
a • feather, yet enorm¬ 
ously strong.- It stays 
shiny-new much longer. 
It goes ‘ up hills easier 
and faster. It has special 
Staychtome plating and 
the famous Duragieem 
enamel. Every . single 
part is perfectly finished. 

Expert cyclists choose 
ITS,A. Bicycles. 


Insist on % 


Write todav for free catalogue to 

*B.S.A, CYCLES LTD. (Dept. N3/12) BIRMINGHAM II 
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WHY HE JOINED 

^ fascist, of poor education, 
was lately before a tribunal 
and questioned why lie had been 
induced to join the Blackshirts. 

“ Well,” lie said, " they had 
told me that they stood for re¬ 
building the Empire, I am a 
bricklayer, and I thought there 
might be a chance of a job.” 

TAXPAYERS, PLEASE NOTE 

‘T°° much money means too 
much worry, 

And makes a man old, and cold 
in the sun; 

But not too much worry and just 
enough money 

Keep a man young till his days 
are done. 

Bo You Live at Burslem ? 

Jn Old English documents this 
name is spelled qiurhweaixles- 
hlimme, and the meaning is Bur- 
ward’s stream. The < place was 
evidently llie home of a chief, or 
other important person, called 
Bunvard, who lived by the side of a 
stream. . 

Cure for Shyness 

$ aid a Pin to a Winkle, “Now, 
why 

Should you be so uncommonly 
shy ? 

IhU/j it 1 added, “no doubt 
I shall soon draw you out.” 

And it did—at the-very first ivy . 

‘ LETTER-WORDS 


Mon Deep Does the Earth Freeze? 


Jn England, in an ordinary 
winter, the soil temperature 
never reaches . freezing-point 
below six inches frbm the' 
surface. Occasionally, however, 
the ground is frozen to a much 
greater depth. 

Thus, in the very severe 
winter of 1894-5, which lasted 


from December 26,to March 5, 
at nearly a dozen stations a 
freezing temperature was regis¬ 
tered at one foot from the 
surface. At three stations' tlic 
cold got down to eighteen 
inches, and at one . Scottish 
observing station to the depth 
of two feet. 


Jacko Goes Shopping 



APPLE DUMPLING 

A king, paying a visit to some 
of his peasant subjects, ivcis 
greatly interested in an apple 
dumpling, and this is how the m 
poet tells the story : 

“ Strange I should never of a 
dumpling dream; . 

But, Goody, tell me, where, 0I1 
where’s the scam ? ” 

" Sir, there’s no scam,” quoth 
she, ” I never knew 
That folks did apple dumplings 
sew.” 

” No ? ” cried the staring mon¬ 
arch with a grin. 

” how the dickens got the 
apple in ? ” 

How Schumann Wrote His Name 

J^oukrt Schumann, the great 
composer of songs and 
ballads, symphonies and piano¬ 
forte works, failed as musical 
director at Diisseldorf through 
absentmindedness. lie died in 
an asylum. Iiis wife, who sur¬ 
vived him for forty years, was 
a celebrated teacher of music. 


J ACKO had been doing his Christmas shopping in a beautiful sledge aged 46 
he had rigged up for the occasion. It was fine ! Indeed, it went 
so fast downhill that when it reached the bend it shot his parcels right 
and left into the snow. 


Schumann 
died in 1856, 
aged 46. / 





The letters on which the Jungle Boys 
are standing answer the clues on the 
cards they are holding. Can you 
see what they are ? 

•vflf 1V!>( 1 *20(1 <9y fl 


New Word Game 

H Klt k is an interesting game which 
will give amusement and at the 
same time provide a certain amount 
of stimulation to thought. We take 
each letter of the alphabet in turn 
and, starting with t N \vo letters, then 
going to three, four, and so on, give 
words beginning with the same 
initial hut increasing progressively* 
in length, one letter at a time. We 
go round and-round the circle of 
competitors until at last 110 one can 
go farther with A words, then we 
begin B words in the same way. 
Here arc.some samples: 

A and one letter—at 
A and two tetters—act 
A and three letters—aunt 
A and four letters—acorn 
A and five letters—August 
A and six letters—applied 
A and seven letters—asteroid 
A and eight tellers—amusement 
A and nine, letters—amiability 
A and ten letters—application 


Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening Venus 


is in 

the south-west. Mars is in 
the south, and 
J upiter, Saturn,' 
and Uranus are 
in the. south¬ 
east. 111 the 





morning no 

planets arc 
visible. The 

picture shows the Moon as it 
may be seen at 6 o’clock on 
Sunday evening, December 21. 

On the Farm 

very talkative man from town 
•had been pestering a farmer 
with questions. 

At length, when the farmer was 
almost desperate, his visitor asked : 

“ I Suppose you hatch all these 
chickens yourself ? ” 

"No," was the prompt reply; 
** we keep hens for that purpose.” 


lei on Parle Francois 

Un Pauvro Malade 

Un jeune ho mine, visitant 11 n 
village, apergut devant la porte 
d'une chaumiere un vi oil lard qui 
se chauffait au soled, II s'appropha 
do lui ct lui dit : 

” Quel age avez-vous done ? ” 

” j’ai 90 a ns, jeune homme." 

“ C’est 1111 bel Age, et avee votre 
santo vous passcrez la cent nine.” 

** AU l ” dit le viciUard en sou- 
pirant, ” j’ai etc bien malade il y 
a trois ans.” 

” C’est fort regrettable. Ft 
qu’est-cc que vous avez cu ? ” 

” J’ai cu mal aux dents.” 

” C’cst bicn fait! (^'a vous 

apprendra a avoir des dents a votre 
age.” 


YOUR CHILD IN WARTIME 

HOW TO KEEP KIDDIES 
WELL AND AVOID COLDS 


NURSE E. CAVENDISH, 

the authority 
on Children*! 

Welfare. 




In spilo of fho difflrulMrs of rationing IPs 
shnpln to keep children well and strong and 
freo from coughs and rolrps and other ailments, 
if you ehooso your food properly. Tliero nro 
lots of good, simple foods you can* give them, 
o£en if some of the best, like milk, arc scarce. 
Milk is so good for kiddies that you ought to 
give them as much ns you can, even if it means 
cutting down the amount you toko yourself. 

Hut, with transport as it is, make sure the 
milk is sterilised. Just bring it to the boil 
quickly, and cool it quickly, too. 

Another thing that is good for children. If 
you can get it, is oatmeal, for it gives warmth 
and energy. If it is plentiful near.you, lliere 
are lots of ways of psing it besides serving it- 
as just plain porridge, though of course that 
is a very good way to start 
the (Jay. 

But however careful you 
are. children aro bound to 
•pick up an occasional cough 
or cold, so it is a good idea 
1b bo prepared for this in 
advance. A doso of good 
cough syrup in tho first stages 
saves lots of doctor's bills. 

Make your own Cough Mixture 

Here is a real old-fashioned remedy for 
Coughs and (Adds which can easily bo mad© • 
up at homo and is ideal for children because 
they like its pleasant taste, yet brings belter 
results than anything you’vo ever tried. 

Heat half a pint of water, to which you add 
one ounce of I’arniint {Double SI rength), which 
is made up from ten of tho most healing and 
soothing ingredients. You may sweeten tho 
mixture in.your own taste with any one of 
t-lio following; A little sugar, or one or two 
spoonfuls of syrup, or juice from jam or tinned 
fruit. The who to makes 
a pleasant-tasting mixture 
which brings immediate 
results from the most stub¬ 
born ooughft and,colds and is 
particularly good for children. 

Dosage; children 8-12 years, 

1 dessertspoonful; 4-8 years, 

1 toaspoonfnl — oaeh four 
times a day. Tor adults, use 
a tablespoon. 

'The 3’arinirif (Doublo Strength) is obfalnablo 
at any good chemist. 

Out out this recipo to remind you of tho 
dosage and tpu simple method of preparation. 



LAST. WEEK’S 
ANSWERS 
Word Puzzle 

Alphabet 

What Am I? 

Stocking , . 
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WHAT ABOUT ALL MEN BEING EQUAL? 


Boy. I have had an argument 
with a. chum about human equality. 

I say that men arc. and ought to be 
equal ; he says that people are born 
unequal and that nothing can be 
done about it. 

Man. Well, it seems to me that 
1)0th of you (ire right and that your 
difference turns upon the meaning 
of equality in relation to human 
a flaks. Your friend is right in 
holding that men are born unequal 
in every particular, from personal 
beauty to intellect; you arc right 
in holding that men ought to be 
equal, if by that you mean equal 
in status, rights, and opportunity. 

Boy. Yes, I feel it right that all 
men should have cqual’opportunity 
to use and to'develop their natural 
gifts, whether those gifts arc great 
or small. 

Man. And I expect you feel that, 
as things are, opportunity is so 
unequal that some have far greater ' 
room irf life than others, and that 
some arc so Tin f o rt un ate. th at they 
have no opportunity at all to 
develop thei r taIcnts. 

Boy. It must be true that hun- > 
dred.s of thousands or even millions 
of people now living, - even in 
civilised countries, have had no 


The Boy Talks 
With the IVIan 

chance to do more than work very 
hard for a poor living, with even 
greater poverty in old age. 

Man. That is truc^ The lo‘t.of 
man is too often pitiful, but that 
does not vest in lack of individual 
opportunity alone. Indeed, there 
is good reason to believe that unless 
men join with their fellows f in 
common effort they cannot, as in¬ 
dividuals, hope for very much. 

If men have equal opportunity 
and merely use it for individual 
ends, only the exceptional in¬ 
dividual will gain much, with the 
gain not very well worth having. 
The Decree of the French Revolu¬ 
tion, which was made in 1789, was 
a* charter of popular liberty. .It 
declared, as you do, that all men 
are born and rcmain cqual in rights, 
but'the'abolition* .of the ancient 
French tyranny was Dot found, .in 
practice, to make Frenchmen equal. 
'The clever ones are .found ,to, forge 
ahead in all societies, and to secure 
for their children the best chances, 
so that they come to rule tlic 
masses. The French Revolution 


gave political freedom only. What 
the world is now seeking is an 
economic equality, as between 
nations and as between peoples, 
which may give dignity to work and 
happiness to the workers. 

Boy. Yes, 1 see that political 
equality, and the equal right to 
vote for a representative, doesn’t 
mean much to a, boy in. a mining 
. village where the only chance is to 
become a miner like his father. 

Man. That-, is an excellent illus¬ 
tration of. social inequality, and 
Society must aim "at giving the in¬ 
dividual plenty of rooin to-develop 
his faculties . and to elect not 
merely an M 1* but his own pro¬ 
fession. If each boy elected his 
trade, and was trained for it, each 
would have opportunity and obtain 
the chance to piakc much of hisjife, 
Boy/ Would f that have' power 
to make him happy ? : 

Man., Not necessarily, but it 
would give him. such a right to 
life,’ liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness, , such an equality of 
opportunity,;as docs not now exist 
■ anywhere in The world. And if lie 
joined with his fellows in useful work 
and. aspiration he would surely 
discover a fountain of happiness. 



Mother! Constipated Child needs 

‘California syrup of Figs’ 


Hurry, Mother! A teaspoonful of 
'California Syrup of Figs’ brand 
laxative 110w wil 1 sweeten the stomach 
and thoroughly clean the little bowels 
and in a few hours you have a 
well, playful child again. Even if 
cross, feverish, bilious, constipated 
or full of cold, children love the 


pleasant taste of this gentle, harmless 
laxative. It never gripes or overacts. 

Ask your cl 1 cmist for * California 
Syrup of Figs/ which has full direc¬ 
tions for babies and children of all 
ages. 

Mothcr, be sure to ask for 
'CALIFORNIA Syrup of Figs.’ 
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